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though he acknowledges its difficult side. He confines the possibilities of 
translation, so far as German is concerned, to the Indo-Germanic group. He 
then treats the separate problems of translation — displaying a pre-Sylvestrian 
acquaintance with phonetic syzygy — and the special difficulties of each lan- 
guage. He praises his mother-tongue in an eloquent passage, and rightly 
calls it the one universal language which takes all the rest to its heart. But 
translations are not to be final ; and the author insists on general study of the 
modern languages — a matter of more concern in 1858 than now. Lastly, he 
gives a number of clever translations from several languages. It is a little 
distressing to see the honest German lyric muse, always a trifle grandmotherly 
and hausbacken, making such effort to be young and giddy and reckless as in 
our author's rendering of " Green grow the Rashes, O ! " But why should 
not a patriotic German avenge his Goethe and his Heine ? An appendix 
gives some paragraphs on Shakspere and Marlowe, taken from a larger work 
soon to be published: and also a number of passages translated from the latter 
playwright. F. B. G. 

Chapters on English Metre, by Joseph B. Mayor, M. A. London, C. J. Clay 
&Sons, 1886. 

Believing in a scientific treatment of metres, Professor Mayor has written 
this book for the needs of students of English verse. At least, one infers this 
from the opening sentences of the preface. At the same time the author 
denies all intention of putting forth a regular treatise ; and he leaves untouched 
many of the subjects usually discussed in a book of this kind. Among these, 
unfortunately, is the historical consideration of our metres. Admirable as we 
must call much of our author's work, ingenious in analysis, patient in sifting 
of material, copious in illustration, this absence of an historical sense for Eng- 
lish verse renders his conclusions more or less uncertain. It is no safe theory 
that Professor Mayor lays down when he says (p. 3) that he will treat his sub- 
ject " from the purely scientific side " without any " reference to historical . . . 
considerations." Surely no treatment of English metres can be scientific 
unless it is at least based on these " historical considerations." Hence, there 
is much more satisfaction in reading the purely analytical chapters — like that 
on the verse of Browning and Tennyson — than those in which the author gives 
us his theories of verse. In the early chapters Mayor rightly rejects Guest's 
" antiquarian apriorism " — though it is protesting too much when one spends 
twenty-one pages on an exploded theory, makes some just criticisms on Abbott's 
"logical apriorism," confutes Symonds' "aesthetic intuitivism," and finds 
Ellis and his new verse-tests somewhat too radical. Mayor's own position is a 
sort of enlightened conservatism: with the old school, he "scans" his verses, 
and is all for " feet " ; but he has profited by recent investigations (in English) 
and knows the importance of pauses and balances. As a result, his scanning 
is far more satisfactory than that of his predecessors, and his minute analysis 
of a great variety of verses deserves thankful recognition. In the chapter on 
Surrey and Marlowe, however, the analysis is without its necessary background 
of historic study ; and, indeed, throughout the book one is constantly feeling 
and regretting this defect in a work based on such industry and guided by 
such taste. F. B. G. 



